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Keeping A Meeting Open Alone. 

. A private letter from England contains this 
passage: “ We went first to Poole, an ancient 
settlement for Friends, with a fine old meeting- 

: house in which George Fox preached. One 

. aged Friend goes now, and keeps his meeting 

x open alone.” 

ul Word of this testimony is worth sending 

" across the Atlantic. We might send back a 

" similar instance, that of Pottstown meeting- 

h house in Pennsylvania, where for some years 

he Rebecca Potts faithfully attended to her privi- 

ng lege of worship “alone.” During one of her soli- 
tary sittings in the meeting-house, a stranger of 
another denomination came in and sat there 

a also. At length he opened his mouth in en- 

or couragement of her course, assuring her of the 

le, impressive testimony it had borne to his own 
th mind and among her townsmen. He exhorted 
wut her to continue faithful in this public Divine 
ong service to the end of her ability. At length one 
la. after another joined her and the number has 

“ increased at times to some twenty-five attenders, 

E. sitting usually without vocal ministry. 

ex- Another instance goes farther. Many of us 

“A are familiar with the recital sometimes given 

e- by the late Samuel Bettle whenever members 

E. of a meeting would repine at its reduced state, 

: and he would remark: “ But it has not come 

R., down to the dog yet.” This he would explain 

Re by instancing a meeting which became so re- 

3th, duced as to be attended by only one man ac- 

the companied by his dog. At length the man died, 
= but the dog continued his attendance at the 

‘ regular times as before. Neighbors taking notice 

or ° 

. is of this felt rebuked through the dog’s apparent 

ad- faithfulness ; so that one and another began to 

_ attend the meeting, with the result of re-estab- 


for- lishing the holding of that meeting with a goodly 
ul. number. 

_ Other instances of single faithfulness may 
occur to the minds of our readers, and a collec- 








tion of them might form a basis of peculiarly 


valuable instruction. 


This keeping one’s meeting open alone presents 
to the surrounding public a far more pointed 
testimony to the true nature of right worship 


than a meeting observed to be in company with 


others. Under other systems than ours “ wor- 
ship” is arranged to consist in performances of 


others or with others ;—who must be present, 


else their worship cannot be held. Under our 
view, worship consists in direct intercourse with 


the Father of spirits alone. However many 


fellow-beings may be sitting with us, it is the 


individual’s exercise or state before the Lord, 


under the immediate operation of his Divine 


Spirit, that constitutes his worship. The pres- 


ence of others than Christ does not make the 


season one of worship for the individual, the 
absence of them all does not undo it. 

To quote from a recent publication by James 
Wood: “A meeting for worship is not primarily 
the coming together of the congregation, as 
many persons come together for other meetings, 
but it is their meeting with the Lord. The con- 
gregation is always the congregation of the Lord. 
This explains why a Friends’ meeting may be 
held, and many times has been regularly held, 
with but one human being present—a thing 
quite impossible upon any other basis of public 
worship.” 

While we lament that condition of a neigh- 
borhood in which a meeting has to be held by 
one—for even that is a meeting when held with 
Christ ;—yet when an individual thus occupies 
the place in which he is left to serve alone, we 
would encourage him to prize his opportunity as 
extending a peculiarly telling testimony over 
the hearts of neighbors, whether they show their 
being touched by it or not. It is valuable public 
instruction on the nature of Divine worship, its 
independence of priestly intermediation, the im- 
mediate communion of the soul with its God, its 
freedom in the Spirit from man or forms or words, 
and the truth that every one of us must give 
account of himself singly to God. 

Thus meeting alone as a practice, in one’s 
meeting-house, it is impossible not, in a deep 
and spiritual sense, to be in a much larger meet- 
ing;—to be meeting with the hearts and con- 
sciences of so much of the whole public as may 
take knowledge of it. The more singly, the 
more public, by the very uniqueness of the tes- 
timony ;—“a spectacle to angels, and to men.” 

How recreant, then, to duty and to public 
good is that single Friend in the neighborhood 
of any of our abandoned meeting-houses, who 
does not say, “ Let others do as they may, as 


for me I will serve the Lord alone, if need be, 





in this matter of public Divine worship.” We 
doubt if he or she would long sit there alone, 
“Not alone, for the Father is with me,” would 
be the sweet assurance of the worshipping soul. 
But it would be strange if also, in most such 
places, others should not one by one add them- 
selves to his company in this engagement. 

A meeting-house stands as a reproach to any 
members, however few, in its neighborhood, who 
suffer it to be usually abandoned. There are 
such in our knowledge, within practicable reach 
of six or nine or more members. Nothing can 
explain their non-holding of the meetings but 
unworthy reasons; either the neglect of the 
spirit of worship in them, or that wrong persua- 
sion that it requires others to be present in order 
to realize worship, or a forgetting that we owe 
something to our Lord as a testimony for the 
Truth among men in this respect, or too often 
a remembering, “ when thou bringest thy gift to 
the altar, that thy neighbor hath aught against 
thee.” Oh this poisoned memory of unlovely 
relations with neighbors, so that we cannot wor- 
ship with them! “ Be reconciled with thy brother, 
then come and offer thy gift;” and encourage 
him to come and offer his. 

For we are members one of another, and 
public worship cannot be regarded as in its fully 
normal condition without the assembling of the 
members together in this united communion. 
A healthy body must have its members well as- 
sembled. each in its own function, that the Divine 
service may pass through them unto the edify- 
ing of the budy in love. And any break of love 
and unity made by a member is a violence to 
worship “ in the unity of the Spirit and the bond 
of peace.” If one member suffer, whether in- 


jured or injuring, all the members suffer with 


it. 

We repeat: wherever there is one Friend or 
former attender within reach of a Friends’ meet- 
ing-house, may he or she be strengthened to 
visit it regularly fur Divine worship ; and where 
there are the two or the three left, will they not 
be persuaded to return to the public testimony 
for spiritual worship, and witness that the Master 
is there in the midst of them ?” 


ed 


THOosE who are given to using anecdotes are 
in danger of putting too many in a single dis- 
course, and of making them too “ long-winded.” 
When John Wilkes on one occasion had to 
listen to a man who erred in these respects, he 
grew restless, and made afterward some severe 
criticisms. The friend to whom he spoke ex- 
cused the prolix story-teller by saying that he 
had got to his dotage. “ Dotage, sir!” exclaimed 
Wilkes, “I tell you he is past dotage, he has 
got to anecdotage.”—J. J. Poole. 
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Edward Burrough. 
(Concluded from page 69.) 

Despite the efforts of Friends against the bill, 
and their seeming effect upon the committee, it 
was finally reported to the House, whither the 
three Friends, being joined by Edward Pyott, 
followed it, and presenting themselves at the 
bar of the House of Commons, requested permis- 
sion to state their objections to the bill, which 
was allowed. Edward Burrough as it seems, 
was the chief speaker on this interesting occa- 
sion, and forcibly presented the injustice of the 
proposed measure, quoting from English law, 
the maxim that ‘ No human law ought to be 
made contrary to the law of God,” and showing 
that in meeting together for Divine worship, 
Friends were only endeavoring to fulfill his law. 
After long debate, the Commons passed the 
bill, but upon reaching the House of Lords, it 
was again opposed by Edward Burrough and 
his friends, and although they were unable to 
prevent its becoming a law, its passage was de- 
layed until the following year. 

During the later years of the Cromwells and 
the earlier years of Charles II., while religious 
persecution was raging in England, and while 
Friends were laboring with kings and parlia- 
ments for its amelioration, the Puritans of New 
England were outdoing the mother country in 
the violence of their enactments against what 
they denominated “the cursed sect of heretics 
commonly called Quakers,” and in the severity 
with which these enactments were enforced. 

Themselves having braved not only the dan- 


gers of a long sea-voyage, but also the rigors of 


a New England winter in the forests, for the 
sake of religious liberty; in less than forty years, 
we find them fining, imprisoning and whipping 
the Friends, cutting off their ears, boring their 
tongues with hot irons, and finally consummat- 
ing their cruelty in the hanging of four Friends, 
one of them a woman, in Boston, for the exer- 
cise of that “freedom to worship God,” which 
the “ Pilgrim Fathers” found in 1620, when 
the Mayflower landed them at Plymouth Rock. 

In the light of history, after making due al- 
lowance for “ poetic license,” how inaccurate is 


the concluding stanza of Hemans’ “ Landing of 


the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

“ Aye call it holy ground 
The soil where first they trod ; 
They have left unstained (?) what there they found— 
Freedom to worship God.” 


Soon after the passage, by Parliament, of the 
law against which Edward Burrough and his 
friends had so nobly contended, word reached 
England of the cases of martyrdom in Boston, 
and again we find Edward seeking an audience 
with Charles II., and so earnestly did he plead 
the cause of his persecuted brethren in America, 
that the monarch who, although indolent and 
dissipated, was yet good natured, was touched, 
and when told that “a vein of innocent blood 
had been opened in his dominions which if not 
stopped would overrun all,” replied, “ But I 
will stop that vein.” 

Calling his Secretary, a mandamus was pre- 
pared and duly executed by the attachment of 
the royal signature, but when a day or two later 
Edward Burrough called on the king, no steps 
had been taken to forward the writ to America. 

In excuse for his delay Charles said, “ he had 
no occasion then to send a ship to New Eng- 
land.” He was asked if he would be willing to 
depute one called a Quaker to convey the writ, 
to which he assented. Edward then proposed 
Samuel Shattock, a New England Friend, ban- 
ished on_pain of death, by the governor of Mas. 












sachusetts colony, and the king promptly made 
him a royal deputy. The Friends in England 
at once arranged with one of their own mem- 
bers, who was master of a good ship, “ to sail in 
ten days with or without freight,” for which 
they paid him three hundred pounds. 

The voyage was a prosperous one, but it must 
have been a mortifying experience, when Gov- 
ernor Endicott and his coterie of persecutors, 
were forced to recognize in one of the banished 
Quakers the king’s deputy, armed with a royal 
mandamus, requiring the immediate liberation 
of all the Friends there imprisoned. 

But although successful in opening the prison 
doors in New England, Edward Burrough and 


his Friends did not attain the same measure of 


success at home. 

We learn through a letter written to king 
Charles by George Fox and Richard Hubber- 
thorn in 1662, that there were then many 
Friends suffering imprisonment, throughout the 
kingdom : “ That during the protectorate three 
thousand one hundred and seventy-three Friends 
had been imprisoned for conscience’ sake, and 
that during the two years since the Restora- 
tion three thousand and sixty-eight had been 
imprisoned on the same account.” 

* the latter part of Third Month, 1662, 
under a sense of the near approach of death, 
Edward Burrough went up to London, and 
while attending the “ Bull and Mouth” meet- 
ing, was arrested while preaching, and com- 
mitted to Newgate prison. Here he was con- 
fined for about eight and one-half months, dur- 
ing which time he seems to have been busy with 
his pen. 

From a letter written to some of his friends 
we catch a glimpse of his prison life. “Here 
are now near two hundred and fifty of us, pris- 
oners, in Newgate, Bridewell, Southwark and 
New Prison. In Newgate we are so extremely 
thronged, that if the mercy of the Lord had 
not preserved us, we could not have endured it. 
There are near a hundred in one room, on the 
common side among the felons, and their suf- 
ferings are great. But the Lord supports. 
For about six weeks the meetings were gever- 
ally quiet in the city, but these last three weeks 
they have fallen on them more violently than 
ever, and imprisoned many Friends. But 
through all this, truth is of good report, and 
the nobility of it gains place in many hearts, 
which are opened in pity and compassion to- 
ward innocent sufferers, and truth is increased 
through all trials. Our trust is in the Lord 
and not in man; and we desire the same spirit 
may dwell and abide in you also, that ye may 
be like-minded with us, and we all have the 
mind of Christ, who seeks men’s salvation and 
not their destruction.” 

Information 
Newgate prison, and of the failing health of 
many of the prisoners, reaching king Charles, 
he issued a special order for the release of Ed- 
ward Burrough, for whom he seemed to have 
great respect, but the alderman who committed 
him, in collusion with other London magis- 
trates, contrived to thwart the king’s purpose, 
until the confinement and pestilential air of the 
prison had finished their deadly work. 

He died in Newgate prison, London, the 
fourteenth of Twelfth Month, 1662. 

William Hodgson in describing Edward 
Burrough, says, “ His ministry was powerful 
and reaching, his doctrine sound, and his lan- 
guage eloquent; having learned in the best 
school, that of Christ himself, and had been 
prepared for the ministry by the immediate 














of the crowded condition of 


teachings of the Spirit of Truth, gradually lead. 
ing into the living experience of holiness, and 
clothing him with ardent desires for the salva. 
tion of mankind.” 

Francis Howgill, his companion and fellow- 
traveller in the ministry of the gospel, in a tes- 
timony concerning him, says: “He was of a 
manly spirit in the things of God. He engaged 
often upon the Lord’s account, singly in great 
disputes, when there were many opposers. He 
hath stood in the door, and in the gap against 
all his enemies, for the worthy name of God, 
and took the whole weight of things upon his 
own shoulders, that others might be eased, 
though often to the weakening, and almost the 
destroying of the outward man, yet doing all in 
love to the Lord, and for his people’s sake. 

He had the tongue of the learned, having had 
experience in the work of the Lord, and could 
speak a word in season unto all who disclosed 
their condition to him or otherwise. 

In his public ministry he was elegant in speech 
and had the tongue of a learned orator, to de- 
clare himself to the understandings and con- 
sciences of all. God made his ministry very ef- 
fectual, to the conversion of many hundreds in 
the city of London, whereby they were brought 
to know the Lord their teacher, which are as 
seals unto the word of life through Him unto 
this day. He made the work of the Lord his 
whole business, without taking so much liberty 
unto himself, or about any outward occasion, as 
to spend one week to himself, to my knowledge, 
these ten years.” 

As we look backward to the earncst and de- 
voted labors of such Friends as Edward Buar- 
rough, and place them in contrast with our 
own, how pitifully dwarfed and worldly do our 
lives appear. 

Oh, that our Society might know a return- 
ing, not to the types and shadows, the formalism 
and ritualism out of which it was gathered in 
the beginning, but to the simple faith and 
purity of its own early days. Not to the husks 
of a barren intellectuality, but to the substance 
of a deep and fruitful and living spirituality. 

How strikingly in contrast stand the teach- 
ings of the “ modern school of Quakerism ” and 
the declarations of Edward Burrough. 

The former, in an official utterance of the 
Yearly Meeting of Ohio, known as the Binns’ 
body, says in 1878 (see printed minutes), “ We 
repudiate the so-called doctrine of the ‘ inner 
light,’ or the gift of a portion of the Holy Spirit, 
in the soul of every man as dangerous, unsound 
and unscriptural. The latter says, in a preface 
to one of George Fox’s published works : “ The 
Lord brought us to see that God had given 
every one of us a light from himself, shining in 
our hearts and consciences, with which light 
Christ, the Saviour of the world, had lighted 
every man. This light we found sufficient to 
reprove, and convince us of every evil deed, 
word and thought. By it we came to know 
good from evil, and whatsoever is of God, from 
what is of the devil. “This light gave us to 
discern between truth and error, and between 
every false and right way. 

“ We found this light to be a sufficient teacher 
to lead us to Christ, from whom it came; and 
it gave us to receive Christ, and to witness Him 
to dwell in us. “ Through it, we came to enter 
into the new covenant, to be made heirs of life 
and salvation. In all things we found the 
light which is Christ, which we and ail mankind 
were enlightened with, to be sufficient to bring 
to life and eternal salvation; and that all who 
owned this light in them needed no man to 
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teach them, but the Lord was their teacher, by 
his light in their consciences, and they received 
the holy anointing.” 

How in contrast with the modern meeting in 
the “ Friend’s Church,” with its pastor and its 
pre-arranged service, stands Edward Burrough’s 
description of a real Friends’ meeting : “ Whilst 
waiting upon the Lord in silence, as we often 
did for many hours together, with our hearts 
toward Him, being stayed in the light of Christ 
from all fleshly motions and desires, we often 
received the pouring down of his Spirit upon 
us, and our hearts were made glad and our 
tongues loosed, and our mouths opened, and we 
spake with new tongues as the Lord gave ut- 
terance, and his Spirit led us, which was poured 
upon sons and daughters. Thereby things un- 
utterable were made manifest, and the glory of 
the Father was revealed.” 

In the light of this contrast may we not in 
conclusion adopt the language of the prophets, 
“Thus saith the Lord, stand ye in the ways, 
and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein.” “Then shall the 
offering of Judah and Jerusalem be pleasant 
unto the Lord as in the days of old, and as in 
former years.” 

CoLUMBIANA, Ohio. 


A Pamprerep YounG Man.—The Herald and 
Presbyter prints the following bitter cry from 
a pampered young New York swell, who has 
travelled and seen life : 

“There's nothing new. There’s nowhere to 
go. No fights, no billiard matches, no anything. 
It drives me mad to make a call, the girls are 
such twittering idiots, and you can see an in- 
quiry for your intentions if you stay more than 
ten minutes. I’ve travelled till it means noth- 
ing but captains and conductors and rows with 
baggage-smashers and rage at cheating hotel 
keepers. What can a fellow do that’s willing 
to do anything? It’s the same here as it is in 
Paris and London—everything stale. When 
you come to think of it, there’s mighty few 
things one can do to amuse one’s self. You've 
got a body, and when you start to blow it in 
you run up in a week against its limitations. A 
man can’t have any fun, really, without smash- 
ing right up against what he is. Yes, I guess 
that’s so—one ought to go in for study and phil- 
anthrophy and all that, but it calls for a lot of 
purpose and thinking, and that’s work.” 

The wise man after uttering his wail, “All is 
vanity and vexation of spirit,” said, “ Let us 
hear the conclusion of the whole matter: fear 
God and keep his commandments; for this is 
the whole duty of man. For God shall bring 
every work into judgment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil” 
(Keel. xii: 13, 14). 

If pampered young men ever get wisdom they 
will reach the same “ conclusion of the whole 
matter,” and turn away from these vanities to 
serve the living God whose fear is the beginning 
of wisdom.— The Armory. 


Hypocrisy.—In the Boston public library 
there are alcoves filled with wooden blocks 
shaped like books, with a strip of imitation 
leather labeled, “ Nothing Within.” As new 
books are purchased the shams are displaced, 
and the genuine ones fill the space. Are there 
not many such members of our churches, mas- 
querading piety, “ having the form of godliness 
without the power?” The scholar turns away 
from the block books, while “ living epistles ” 
are known and read of all men.—<Selected. 





ALL DAYS FOR THEE, MY GOD. 
All days for Thee, my God ! 


Yea, all my times be thine; 
The feet with holy sandals shod, 
The path of on Sabbaths trod, 
i be 


On every mine. 


The more my toil and care, 
The more I need thy grace ; 
The more I need to breathe the air 
Of heavenly love in answer’d prayer 
In every time and place. 


From morn to eventide, 
From eventide to morn, 

May faith and love in me abide, 

Thine arm my strength, thy hand my guide, 
Thy robe of service worn. 


Upon my forehead set 

The mark thy chosen bear, 
And when the tempter spreads his net, 
Lord Jesus! let me not forget 

The sacred sign | wear. 


’Mid sorrow’s wintry drifts 
Take me beneath thy wings; 
If summer air from rocky rifts 
The overweary head uplifts, 
Thine be the praise, my King! 


On every day do Thou 
Thy willing servant bind 
With cords of love—the way or how 
I may not see, but trustful bow, 
Content in soul and mind. 


Spring wakens seed and root, 
And buds and flowers appear ; 
The autumn crowns the ripen’d shoot, 
And yields to man both bread and fruit— 
So make my mission here. 


While thine each passing day, 
Not one lone day in seven, 
Lord ! teach me so to work and pray 
That all my steps along the way 
May be to thee in heaven. 
—New York Observer. 





Glorying in Tribulation. 


Tribulation worketh patience ; trials of faith 
show its value and its power; and many of the 
choicest blessings come through sorrow and pov- 
erty and conflict and distress. The Sunday- 
school Illustrator gives some examples: 

“A Russian convert, for breaking his heathen 
images, was sentenced to transportation to Si- 
beria, to go on foot one thousand miles, in chains, 
through the snow. A fellow convert went to 
see him depart and cheer him as he left home 
and friends. To his astonishment he found the 
exiled man full of joy and praising God for the 
privilege of preaching Christ to his fellow pris- 
oners. We are indebted to saints in prison. 
John’s Revelation was given from the lonely 
isle of Patmos (Rev. i: 9). Bunyan’s immortal 
work was written in Bedford Jail. Luther 
translated his Bible into German in Wartburg 
Castle. In Aberdeen Castle, Rutherford wrote 
the letters that are a Christian classic. George 
Wither, the Puritan poet, wrote many of his 
best pieces in prison. Montgomery wrote some 
of his poems in jail. William Tyndall, from 
Vilvorde Jail, Annie Askew, from Smithfield, 
and Judson from the Burmese prison, wrote com- 
forting and inspiring messages, while Madam 
Guyon’s sweetest poems and deepest experiences 
were the result of her long imprisonment in the 
Bastile. Is yours a chained hand and a prisoned 
life. There may be work for you even in a 
prison.” 





PossEsston of spiritual gifts constitutes a 
trust, and implies the honest exercise of them 
not for the benefit of the possessor, but for the 
glory of the Giver. 





COURAGE, MY SOUL. 


When on thy path to paradise 
Thy feet with thorns are torn, 
When rugged hills before thee rise, 
To hide that longed-for bourne, 


Then think of Him who long ago 
This thorny pathway trod ; 

Thy forerunner in toil and woe, 
Thy Saviour and thy God. 


Dread not tu bear thy Saviour’s cross ; 
Like Him despise the shame; 

And counting all beside as dross, 
Find glory in his Name. 


For yet a little while, and He 
Who once thy sorrows bore, 
Shall reappear in majesty, 
In glory, and in power. 
Then shall thy sorrow end in joy, 
Thou shalt forget thy pain; 
His praise shall be thy sweet employ ; 
With Him thou then shalt reign. 
Courage, my soul, thy bitter cross 
Shall win for thee a crown ; 
Count all things here but loss and dross, 
And by his side sit down. 
—The Christian. 


SS 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
The Czar’s Proposal. 


The world has had a great surprise this week 
in the Czar’s proposal for a conference of Eu- 
ropean statesmen, looking towards a reduction 
of the armies and the establishment of a “ uni- 
versal peace.” Truly a notable invitation, this, 
from the power whose encroachments have in 
an especial manner been an occasion of the 
maintenance of a military force in excess of the 
requirements of what is called a peace basis. 
Certainly, however, if the proposal be sincere, 
it is one that reflects more than ordinary credit 
upon the sovereign who has had the moral cour- 
age to make it, and is encouraging as indicating 
that the kings of the earth are beginning to 
realize that the policy of militarism is not one 
that ministers to the public good. But I think 
that more than an understanding among the 
crowned heads will be needed to establish a 
universal peace on any stable basis. The char- 
acter of the people who are expected to observe 
the peace must above all be considered. The 
peaceable fruits of righteousness are not gathered 
from the tree of man’s first nature, and the only 
peace that is worthy of the name must have its 
root in the heart—in hearts wherein the lusts 
of this world no longer war, but have been 
brought to subjection by heavenly grace— 
hearts wherein that peace abides which is not 
of the world’s giving but Christ’s. So, whatever 
in a political way statesmen may do for the peo- 
ple (and a rightly directed politics has a legiti- 
mate place in the world’s activities) the world 
will still need the gospel of Jesus Christ. After 
food and raiment have been provided for a man’s 
body, after the State has secured to him full 
liberty to pursue unmolested his vocations in 
life, after his intellectual needs have been min- 
istered to by schools and colleges, where shall 
the hungry soul turn that has found no peace 
in all this world’s business, that still finds itself 
laboring and heavy laden? It is the peace of 
God that it craves, though it may not know 
what it craves, and this is only to be experi- 
enced by the children of God—by those who 
have been born again, “ not of corruptible seed 
but of incorruptible, by the word of God, which 
liveth and abideth forever.” Such as they live 
in the Spirit, walk in the Spirit, and their works 
are the fruit of the Spirit—love, joy, peace. 


C. F.S. 











John Yeardley and his Travels. 
(Continued from page 67). 

“After a fortnight in Geneva, they proceeded 
on their trip. The journey to Ancona took 
them seventeen days; they crossed the Alps by 
the Simplon, and traversed Italy through Milan 
and Bologna. Martha Yeardley touches upon 
a few points of the journey in a letter to Eliza- 
beth Dudley. 

“*Awncona, Eleventh Month 4th, 1833. 

“* We had much to do before we could meet 
with a suitable conveyance, and at length trusted 
ourselves with our Italian coachman, who could 
not speak French. For a certain sum he was 
to give us three places in his coach, and provide 
us with food and lodging by the way. The 
other passenger inside was an Englishman, who 
spoke very little French and no Italian, and 
another Englishman outside was in the same 
situation. We could not but feel ourselves a 
very helpless company when arriving at the 
inns, which were quite of an inferior class, and 
little or no French spoken. We did pretty well, 
however, till we got to Milan, where we rested 
some days; and our Englishmen were exchanged 
for an Italian priest who spoke no French, and 
a Swiss who was a little useful to us as far as 
Bologna; after this place we travelled five days 
alone. The inns on this side of Milan are much 
worse, and from the detention of our passports 
in the towns we passed through, we were often 
prevented from reaching the place of destination, 
and obliged to lodge at villages, where we suf- 
fered much in the way of food and lodging; 
yet through all we were favored to bear the 
journey much better than [ expected. My J. 
Y. was rather poorly for two days, and I was 
extremely anxious about him; but the sight of 
the Gulf of Venice seemed to help to restore 
him. 

“*At Sinigaglia, a town eighteen miles from 
this, they told us that we should just meet the 
vessel which was to sail on the thirtieth. Judge 
then what was our disappointment when, on ar- 
riving at the inn here, we found that it was gone.’ 

“This disappointment was a severe trial of 
their patience; but they consoled themselves with 
reflecting that ‘good in some shape might arise 
out of the seeming evil.’ 

“Ancona, saysJobn Yeardley, ‘is beautifully 
situated on the side of a high hill, in appearance 
at a distance a perfect model of Scarborough. 
There are in the place a good many Greeks, 
one of whom Argyri recognized as we inquired 
at his shop the way to the Post-officey On re- 
turning she made herself known to him, and he 
shows us every attention ; he is a fine looking 
man, with a countenance as strong as brass. 
We are comfortably lodged, with a delightful 
view of the harbor, but our hearts are in Corfu. 

“* Our young companion, adds M. Y., ‘is ami- 
able and very quick, but not of much use to us 
respecting her native tongue, which she retains 
but very imperfectly, and is not at all fond of 
speaking it. 

“«The houses are high, and many of the streets 
narrow and offensive, for want of cleanliness and 
from an immense population ; such numbers are 
continually in the streets, that there is no quiet 
or good air in the town. The darkness is ex- 
treme, and the dissipation apparently very great; 
the oppression of our spirits at some periods is 
almost insupportable; and yet I am at times 
very sensible of the calming influence of Divine 
love, with a sense that, having acted to the best 
of our judgment, we must resign ourselves to 
wait for the return of the steam-packet from 
England. 
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“*When on arriving here we found there 
were no letters, and that probably they were 
sent to Corfu, my heart sank within me. We 
have, however, been since cheered by receiving 
a very kind letter from dear Robert Forster ; 
nothing could have been more in season than 
this token of remembrance.’ 

“Finding no suitable vessel for Corfu, with 
the assistance of their Greek friend they hired a 
lodging, and gave their time to the study of 
Italian and the modern Greek. Religious labor 
was hardly to be thought of; the government 
of the town and every public office was under 
the direction of the Roman Catholic priests, 
of whom there were more than four hundred. 
However, they were enabled to hold improving 
intercourse with some individuals, mostly Greeks; 
‘for whom,’ says Martha Yeardley, ‘ we felt much 
interest, and some, I believe, became attached 
to us; we gave them a few books.’” 

“On the twenty-first of the Eleventh Month, 
1833, John and Martha Yeardley left Ancona, 
for Greece, and had a safe but suffering voyage 
of two days to Corfu, the capital of the island 
of that name. 

“*The atmosphere in this place,’ writes J. Y., 
soon after they landed, ‘is different from Ancona 
in every respect. It has to us a feeling of home, 
and our minds are clothed with peace and, I 
trust, gratitude to the Father of mercies. What 
we may find to do is yet a secret to us, but He 
who has brought us here will in his own time 
open the way before us. 

“* Tsaac Lowndes of the London Missionary 
Society received us with much affection and 
kindness, and his wife and daughter are very 
desirous to promote our comfort. They took 
us to see a furnished house in the town, a part 
of which will suit us remarkably well. We 
think it a providential thing to have such com- 
fortable quarters to come to.’ 

“Some extracts from the Diary and the Jour- 
nal letters will show in what kind of service 
they were engaged during their three months’ 
residence in this island. 

“¢ Eleventh Month 24.—I went with J. L. to 
the First day school in the village about a mile 
from the town. A delightful morning, and a 
delightful sight to see about sixty fine Greek 
children reading the New Testament in the 
modern language. Their countenances are love- 
ly and interesting, and their anxiety to hear 
and answer questions is great; their aptitude in 
comprehending the subjects offered to them ex- 
ceeds all I have hitherto seen in any class of 
children of similar standing. The little group 
was composed of nearly all girls, clean and neat- 
ly dressed in the costume of the country. 

“ «27th.—To-day we received a long visit from 
Lord Nugent, President of the Ionian Govern- 
ment, who had heard of our arrival on the isl- 
and, and was anxious to see us. He is very 
kind and extremly open with respect to his 
plans for the improvement of the jail, and for 
cottage cultivation. He desired me to go and 
see some unoccupied land without the gate. 

“*28th.—According to appointment we went 
to the palace, and were received by Lady Nu- 
gent with marked simplicity and kindness. We 
were introduced to Lord L. and other persons 
of influence, took tea, and spent a most agree- 
able evening, and I hopea profitable; for all our 
conversation was on the subject of bettering the 
condition of the poor and destitute children. 

“* Twelfth Month 3rd.—This morning we re- 
ceived a visit from a room-full of Greeks. We 
are desirous to cultivate the acquaintance of the 
Greeks as the object of our visit of gospel love. 
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Yesterday we were visited by several of the 
military officers and their wives, who will I hope 
co-operate with our plans of benevolence. Lord 
Nugent’s taking us by the hand opens the way 
to all others of rank and standing.’” 

“*13th.— To-day we have received letters 
from England. Many of our beloved friends 
have been called from this state of being to 
another world. How much my heart feels 
humbled ; how unworthy I am of the least of 
the mercies daily received at the hand of a 
bountiful Creator. Since we have been here [ 
have been favored with a strong conviction that 
we are here in the ordering of Divine Providence. 
What may in time open before us in the way of 
gospel labor I know not. It requires time, cau- 
tion, and much perseverance, to find a way to 
the hearts and best feelings of the Greeks. I 
greatly desire that we may be found in humble 
watchfulness and prayer; and that, if found 
worthy to be the feeble instruments of declaring 
the way of salvation to the natives of these isl- 
ands, we may embrace every opportunity to 
preach repentance towards God and faith in 
our Lord Jesus Christ, for this is the great ob- 
ject for which we have left our native land and 
all that is dear to us in this world.’” 

“*1834. First Month 6th.—To-day we re- 
ceived a visit from the young Count Frangvis 
Sardina. We had much conversation with him 
on the subject of the intercession of saints. He 
could not admit that they practised the adora- 
tion of saints, they only meant to hold them up 
as examples of piety and virtue, and to induce 
others to followthem. We pointed out to him the 
importance of taking Him for our example who 
spake as never man spake, and has left us an 
example that we should follow his steps. This 
young man is very inquisitive and inclined to 
be sceptical, but under all has serious impres- 
sions. Many of the Greeks who are not entirely 
built up in their superstitions are inclined to 
doubt respecting the truths of Christianity. We 
were glad to put into his hand J. J. Gurney’s 
Evidences. 

“¢23rd.—This evening we had another long 
visit from the Count. We entered very fully 
into Church discipline, and left few points of 
faith and doctrine untouched, either in his 
Church or ours. I do not remember ever to 
have been more closely questioned ; but I think 
this young person sincere in his inquiries. I 
believe it is a precious time of visitation to his 
soul ; he is very amiable and affectionate, and ac- 
knowledges the evils and vanity of the world.”’ 
(To be continued.) 
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THE Micronesian Christians have strict ideas 
on some points. They will not admit a map or 
woman who uses tobacco to church membership ; 
they argue that smoking and chewing are the 
outward symbols of an inward degeneracy ; and 
their one rule is that those who bear the name 
of Christ shall neither touch, taste nor handle 
the unclean thing; and from this rule there is 
no appeal. 

It is the same with intoxicants. The Gernian 
Komissar made a rule in the Marshall Islands 
that no trader shall sell liquor in any form toa 
native. For the first offense he is reprimanded, 
for the second he is heavily fined, and for the 
third he is expelled from the islands. It is de- 
voutly to be wished that the same rule prevailed 
throughout the Pacific.— Missionary Review. 





Words are things of little cost— 
Quickly spoken, quickly lost ; 

We forget them, but they stand 
Witnesses at God’s right hand! 
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A Natural Death. 


An Illinois paper recently announced the 
death of Catherine Butler, who died of old age 
at her home in Indianola, Third Month 30th, 
aged ninety-three years. She had never used 
a cane or a crutch, had never worn glasses, or 
taken a drop of medicine. 

Death from old age is not a very common 
occurrence nowadays. The majority of people 
die violent deaths, killed either by accident or 
by their own misdeeds and violations of the 
laws of health. The natural limit of human 
life is estimated by naturalists to be somewhere 
from one hundred to one hundred and twenty 
years, but there are plenty of examples of human 
beings who have lived to one hundred and 
twenty-five and thirty years, and not a few in 
whom the length of life has been prolonged to 
one hundred and fifty and even one hundred 
and seventy five years. Examples of this sort 
are not confined to Bible times, but are recorded 
in the history of the last two or three centuries. 
Half the human race die before the age of five 
years, and the average length of life in civilized 
countries at the present time is barely forty-two 
years, scarcely more than two-fifths the normal 
length of life. This enormous loss of human 
life ought to give rise to serious consideration of 
all the influences which bear upon health and 
longevity. Unfortunately, however, too large 
a share of the attention of physicians and scien- 
tists is devoted to apologizing for popular prac- 
tices which human experience, assisted by com- 
mon-sense principles, easily shows to be in the 
highest degree injurious to both the individual 
and the race. Not a few apologists are to be 
found for the pernicious habit of tobacco using, 
even of cigarette-smoking, and there are any 
number of defenders of moderate drinking as a 
sanitary practice. Tea and coffee have been 
lauded to the skies as needed nerve comforters, 
and there are numbers of men who are devoting 
almost their entire time to the search for some 
new form of nerve tickler. 

What the world needs most of all just now is 
a John the Baptist of health, who will raise his 
voice like a trumpet in the wilderness of disease 
and degeneracy, and call the people to repent- 
ance from their evil ways. 

The world is going down physically, mentally, 
and morally, and deterioration and degeneracy 
are taking place much more rapidly than can 
be discovered by a cursory observation. The 
more this question is studied, the more apparent 
it will become that the only hope for the world 
is to be found in the reformation of the habits 
of individuals, whereby a new and healthy race 
of human beings may be developed. We hear 
a great deal nowadays about the new woman. 
The new man is just as much needed as the new 
woman. We need general reconstruction all 


around.— Good Health. 





Tue Frrst Rartway tn Centra AFRICA. 
—The first railway completed in Central Africa 
is now open in the Congo Free State. The river 
begins to be navigable ninety miles from its 
mouth; but above that point is a distance of 
two hundred and fifty miles, occupied at inter- 
vals by thirty-two cataracts. To pass these, all 
goods had to be carried on men’s backs, a pro- 
cess which it required twenty-five days to per- 
form. All has now been changed. The rail- 
way between Matadi and Leopoldville makes 
the journey in a day.—Selected. 
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“THe cross of Christ is offered to all, and 
those only are blessed who receive it.” 


Full Certificates. 


The following, extracted from a paper on 
“Jeremiah Langhorne and his times, “ lately 
read before a local historical Society, I thought 
would be of interest to readers of Toe FRrenp. 
The extracts were taken from the records of 
Middletown Monthly Meeting, Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. J.C. M. 

PennsyLvaniA, Ninth Month Ist., 1898. 
RemMova CERTIFICATE FOR THomas LANG- 

HORNE. 

“We recommend to you our dear friend and 
brother, Thomas Langhorne, into whose heart 
the Lord, we hope, hath put it to give himself 
up with his family for your country, in the 
western part of the world. We are the more 
satisfied with his integrity and regard to God 
in the matter, because we can guardedly say 
that the Lord has blessed him with the riches 
and glory of his own life, in the enjoyment of 
which God has made him an instrument in his 
hand for the help and comfort of many. An 
elder that has ruled well and is worthy of honor, 
which in his own country he hath so large a share 
thereof, that he need not count the enlargement 
thereof elsewhere, and as to outward things, God 
has given him that plenty thereof, and that full- 
ness that cometh from true content, the glory 
and riches of the kingdoms of the earth he 
need not covet after. You may lay your hands 
upon him with a ready mind and a brotherly 
respect, for you will find him worthy, and for 
him you will never be ashamed. He is bone of 
our bone, and the remembrance of him will be 
precious to our souls. We are made willing to 
give him up in your behalf for distance or place 
cannot disunite from being one another’s help, 
and our bowels will be kept with you. You 
may be assured that if it was not for our brother- 
ly love and the gospel’s sake (for the furtherance 
thereof God has made him an able minister) ; 
if it was not for this we could not have given 
him up to the outwardly remote parts of the 
world, whom, whether we shall ever see his face 
again visibly, we know not. He has had great 
power. We do not part with him as a thing of 
light value, and if we did not feel our loss would 
be your eternal gain, our sorrow could scarcely 
be expressed, but in your advantage does our 
satisfaction stand without grudging.” 


AN ACKNOWLEDGMENT IN 1689. 


“ Whereas it happened in going to ’s 
mill with corn to be ground in the time called 
Christmas, I and some others being in the mill- 
house, brought us some liquor and de- 
sired us to drink. It being liquor to which I 
was not accustomed I drank till 1 was overtaken 
so far that, the liquor offending my stomach, I 
was forced to cast it up again to my great shame 
and confusion, and to the dishonor of Truth 
which I profess, and for which I have under- 
gone great exercisement ever since, and I do 
heartily ask of the Lord that He will strengthen 
me in the future, that I may withdraw from 
such temptation.” 


At a meeting of the National Prison Associa- 
tion of Texas, the president, General Brinker- 
hoff, said: “I want to put it on record, with all 
the emphasis I can command, that if we are to 
make any large progress in the reformation of 
prisoners, or in the prevention of crime, or in 
the betterment of mankind, we must utilize more 
fully than we have hitherto, the religious ele- 
ment which is inherent in the universal heart 
of man. You may call it superstition if you 











| will, but the fact still remains that man, though 


he may be a mere animal, ‘ whose little life is 
rounded by a sleep,’ and ends with the grave, 
is, nevertheless, the only animal whose life is 
governed by what he believes, and who rises 
and falls in accordance with his moral ideals.” 
—Late Paper. 


“We Played Cards and Drank Wine.” 


Sauntering leisurely along the street, a well- 
dressed young woman passed me. She gave a 
peculiar call. It was answered by a girl about 
her own size and age. The two girls seated 
themselves on the edge of a porch and at once 
began an animated chit-chat, and so loud as to 
be distinctly heard rods off. This is a part of 
what I was almost compelled to hear: 

“Yes, we played cards with the gentlemen, 
and drank a good deal of wine, and perhaps 
said and did things that we ought not to, but 
the folks needn’t make such an awful fuss about 
it.” 

“Sh—!” warned her companion. “If my 
mother were to hear what you say it would be 
the last of my going out of this house after dark.” 

So long as men with rotten hearts are on the 
lookout for victims, and such careless ones pre- 
sent themselves as thes: girls apparently were, 
recruits will continue to swell the army of the 
lost. 

“We played cards and drank wine.” When 
did they begin this habit of wine-drinking, I 
wonder? Once when my field of labor in this 
gospel temperance work was in one of the in- 
terior towns of the Middle States, I met on the 
principal avenue a young woman, a former pupil 
in the Sunday-school in a distant village. A 
moment’s conversation showed me how the cruel 
vulture had done its ghoulish work. The spirit 
of the good Samaritan moved me. I prayed 
that I might be able to turn her wayward feet. 
The purity of blessed childhood’s days and 
scenes, associations sweet and sacred, hallowed 
memories, early playmates—all, all were pre- 
sented in the brilliant color of hope and trust. 
A mist filled her eyes. 

“Come, I'll take you home. 
day we'll be there. How glad you parents will 
be to see you! Surely you do not forget the 
love of father and mother, and you do want to 
see them again, don’t you, Mary ?” 

Straightening herself up to her full height, 
her face white, her form rigid and strained, in 
a voice whose tone conveyed hate, mingled with 
utter despair, she answered : 

“Yes, I do remember them. They taught 
me to drink wine at the family board. I was 
told to drink it likea lady. Easily and quickly 
enough I learned to like it. I tried to drink it 
‘like a lady.’ Under its influence, the bottle 
was drained; my brain reeled; the world was 
torn from under my feet; the sky became all 
brass. To-day I am eating the ashes of the 
apples of the Dead Sea. There is nothing left 
worth living for. I can’t fight against the odds 
much longer. Every hand pushes me nearer 
the bottom; then comes the end. Some day I 
must stand at the bar of God, and I tell you [ 
shall be a true witness against those who taught 
me to ‘drink wine like a lady.’”— Christian 
Observer. 





In less than a 








Each day and every day 
Do what is right! 
Each day and every day 
Speak what is true! 
canned coon 
MEN in their relation to God can never be 
more than children, and as such they continual- 


ly need discipline. 





A Hopeless Case. 


A teacher in a mission school at the West | 


End of Boston had a boy in her class who seemed 
to be proof against every good influence. It was 
a wonder that she secured his attendance for 
any length of time; but by her tact and kind- 

~ ness she held her other pupils, and he came ap- 
parently for company’s sake, and for the fun 
and mischief he could stir up among the other 
scholars. 

He gave no signs that her teachings had 
touched his moral nature, or, in fact, that he 
had any moral nature. He grewapparently more 
unprincipled as he grew older, until all she had 
done for him seemed wasted pains; but she con- 
tinued to treat him kindly, and never forgot 
him in her prayers. 

One day she heard of his arrest for complicity 
in a recent burglary. She did what she could 
to secure him legal counsel in his trial, and 
through the two years’ imprisonment that fol- 
lowed occasionally visited him. He never gave 
any indication of penitence. His sullen, defiant 
temper greatly discouraged her; but her faith 
and love were invincible. 

He disappeared after his release. All who 
knew him supposed he was dead or lost under 
a feigned name somewhere in the criminal herd 
of the cities. 

Nearly thirty years passed. She went to Calli- 
fornia. Inthe meantime she had married. Her 
children were grown, and she, with her husband, 
was visiting friends in the Pacific States. In 
one city where she stayed a question of political 
reform was agitating the people, pending a 
change in the municipal government. Her 
host and hostess were to entertain one of the 
candidates for the mayoralty. “ He is our man,” 
they said, “and we hope to elect him, for he is 
an earnest Christian, and stands for high prin- 
ciple in public and in private life.” 

“The man came, and was about to be intro- 
duced to the visitor, when, to her surprise, he 
spoke her name. She could not recognize him 
in the handsome, bearded man before her, but 
he was her bad boy of the Boston West End 
Sunday school. 

“T lived a reckless life for several years after 
I left Boston,” he told her, “ but [ was not able 
to furget your great patience and kindness, nor 
some of the things you said to me. Under God 
I owe what I have to-day of true manhood to 
you.” 

Examples of apparently utter depravity are 
met by every lover of his kind who gives him- 
self to the uplifting of humanity, but it is an 
unsolved problem whether there was ever a 
really “hopeless case.’ We are told that 
“genius loves difficulties,” and it is equally 
certain that supreme faith in Christ and in his 
teachings loves the hopeless cases — let the 
phrase mean what it may.— Youth's Companion. 





TruE Viston.—True vision is greatly needed 
in the ministry and in the laity of our churches. 
If there be lack of vision with the leader, there 
will probably be little extension of it on the 
part of the people. On the other hand, a min- 
ister with this highest of spiritual gifts, who 
himself discerns the truth and how to bring it 
to bear upon life, will be able to lead his people 
to the mount of vision, and thus render the 
holiest service which man can perform. True 
vision will also hold him to the highest and best 
in character and pursuit, and will guard him 
from losing that fine edge of moral integrity, 
that nice sense of propriety, that exquisite temper 


| 
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and quality of soul that is at once his highest 
possession and the source of his highest power 
for good among men.— The Watchman (Boston). 





For “ THE FRIEND.” 


Don’t Let Go of the Anchor. 


I have felt much constrained of late to write 
a message to some who may have questionings 
arise in their minds on some very cardinal 
points of doctrine. 

Beloved, it is so easy to drift if we once lose the 
anchor, especially on two very important mat- 
ters—the miraculous birth and the resurrection 
from the tomb. If either of these be lightly es- 
teemed, where are we? Whatisour hope? Our 
Saviour becomes nothing to us divested of the 
miraculous, and in an especial manner these 
two. Were He the son of Joseph, prophecy re- 
mains as yet unfulfilled, and the one needed 
Divine character is as yet unborn. If we are 
to discard Him in his truly Divine nature, the 
fullness of the Godhead bodily, we lay aside our 
door of hope, for only this could be of any mo- 
ment to us. Nothing but a Divine offering 
could save us, and no human sacrifice wiil avail. 
It must be the God-man and only the one who 
was truly very God and very man can do this, 
and to be very God and very man He must 
have been the only begotten of the Father, full 
of grace and truth, and not the son of Joseph, 
but verily the Son of God. 

The apostle says in the epistle to the Hebrews 
after commenting on the Divine character of 
Jesus, “ We ought to give the more earnest 
heed therefore to the things which we have 
heard, lest at any time we should let them slip” 
(drift away from them). “ Oh! brother, sister, 
is thy faith wavering? look away from thy 
doubts and don’t let go this anchor which by 
reason of our blessed fore-runner reaches within 
the vail. See then Jesus, who was made a little 
lower than the angels and who has tasted death 
for every man, who has been crowned with glory 
and honor, who was and is the captain of our 
salvation and ever liveth at the right hand of 
the Majesty on high, in whom we have redemp- 
tion through his blood, and, mark it, that blood 
could avail for none if He had not been more 
than human. 

Again, He being Divine, God raised Him 
from the dead—or more than that, He raised 
himself from the dead for He said concerning 
his life, “I have power to lay it down and I 
have power to take it again.” Deny the resur- 
rection and we deny our future existence and 
hope of immortality, for as in Adam all die, so 
in Christ all are made alive. Deny the resur- 
rection and we overthrow our hope of eternal life 
through translation from darkness into light, 
our ability being brought into conformity to his 
blessed life by subjection to his will. 

“Even as Christ was raised up by the glory 
of the Father, even so we also walk in newness 
of life” in Him. If He rose not, then we are yet 
in our sins and without hope. But He did rise 
and became the “ first fruits of them which slept.” 
If He rose not, then is our faith vain, for that 
was a distinct proof of his Divine origin. So we 
see these two connecting links depend the one 
on the other—the miraculous birth and the 
resurrection from the dead. If either one were 
not true then we are without hope. If they are 
true, and if one is true both must be, then our 
hope is built on nothing less than Jesus and his 
righteousness. 

“On Christ the solid rock we stand, 
All other ground is sinking sand.” 


J. H. Y. 
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Military Glory.—Mirage of Life, 

Military glory is an object of pursuit to a 
large number of our fellow creatures. Many 
ardent minds seek the “bubble reputation” ag 
the chief end of life, indifferent to the scenes of 
misery, with which it is so closely connected, 
Few illusions, however, are in general more 
speedily dissipated than this. The youth who, 
dazzled by a brilliant uniform, quits his native 
country in search of “glory,” soon finds hig 
visions dispersed by the stern realities of a camp, 
and the hardships of a military life. 

In the journal of a soldier, published at the 
conclusion of the last general war in Europe, 
an instance of this occurs. The author of it had 
been induced, in hopes of a life of pleasure, to 
enlist in the army, and to forsake his quiet and 
respectable home, greatly to the grief of his par- 
ents. A few years afterwards, he was, when 
serving in the peninsula, glad to be allowed to 
eat of the biscuits, which he was employed to 
break for the hounds of the commander-in-chief, 
at a time when provisions were scarce. “I ate 
them with tears,” he says, “and thought of the 
Prodigal Son.” Full of self-confidence, the 
young soldiers who attended Napoleon in his 
expedition to Moscow, shouted, as they left Paris, 
“We shall be back in six months!” Ina few 
months, the mighty host of Napoleon, except a 
small remnant, was buried in the snows of Rus- 
sia. In the life of Lord Nelson, it is striking 
to observe, that, nearly at the time when the 
various potentates of Europe were showerin 
down upon him presents of diamond-hilted 
swords, gold snuff-boxes, and crosses of honor, 
he was himself unable to enjoy his greatness, 
having for months. been deprived of sleep by 
the injury done to a nerve, in the amputation 
of one of his arms. 

One of the most remarkable instances, how- 
ever, of the inanility of military glory, when en- 
joyed to its full extent, to confer happiness on 
its possessor, is to be found in the life of Lord 
Clive, the founder of the British empire in India. 

Robert, afterwards Lord Clive, was born in 
Shropshire, in the year 1729, of parents in no 
way distinguished for opulence or rank. 

At an early period of his life, he proceeded 
as a mercantile clerk to India, having received 
an appointment in the East India Company’s 
service. This situation he soon resigned, and 
obtained one in thearmy. His military career 
presents an almost unbroken series of victories 
and successes. He laid the foundation of the 
British empire in India, and displayed in the 
art of war a genius equal to that of the most 
experienced commanders. In effecting his ob- 
jects, no scruple of conscience was allowed to 
check him. “He no sooner,” says the Edin- 
burgh Review, “ found himself matched against 
an Indian intriguer, than he became himself 
one, and descended to falsehood, to hypocritical 
caresses, to the substitution of documents, and 
to the counterfeiting of signatures.” He had 
aimed, however, at worldly greatness, and he 
gained his end. Wealth was heaped upon him 
in piles. One Indian prince gave him a pension 
of £30,000 a year; another a present of £300,- 
000. There was, indeed, no limit to his acqui- 
sitions but his own moderation. “Had you 
seen,” said he, on one occasion, “the treasury 
of the Nabob, and the piles of gold, silver, and 
diamonds, amidst which I walked, you would 
have thought me moderate in taking the above 
sum.” He gained the highest honors, also. 
When a youth of twenty-seven, he received 
from the East India Company a diamond-hilted 
sword ; and was thrice appointed to the highest 
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offices at their disposal. His sovereign elevated 
him to the peerage; and the great Earl of Cha- 
tham praised him in the British senate, as a dis- 
tinguished genius, and master of the art of war. 
“The whole kingdom,” wrote his father, “ is in 
transports at the glory and success you have 
gained. Come away, and let us rejoice together.” 
Laden with honors, with wealth, and with glory, 
Clive returned to England in the prime of life, 
intending to devote himself to the enjoyment of 
his immense fortune. Here, then, it may be 
thought, was one, at least, whose acquisitions 
were substantial, who had found the substance 
and not.the shadow. Alas! it was only a delu- 
sion. The years of enjoyment to which he had 
looked forward were filled with melancholy and 
dissatisfaction. An impeachment against him, 
contemplated by the House of Commons, threat- 
ened to strip him of all his wealth. It was with 
some difficulty quashed ; but Clive’s spirits never 
recovered the blow. Having sought prosperity 
without reference to the Divine favor, his mind, 
in the restrospect of life, found no point of satis- 
faction on which it could repose. Wedded to 
glory, and pluming himself on his vast achieve- 
ments, his pride was wounded by the treatment 
he had received. He, who had conquered so 
many provinces, was unable to subdue his own 
spirit; and poor amidst abundant wealth — 
wretched amidst a load of honors—he termina- 
ted his life by his own hand! Such was the end 
of a career, brilliant with success, but uncon- 
trolled by religious principle. He had pursued 
“glory ” as his end in life, and he had found it 
deceitful as the mirage of the desert. 





For “THE FRLUEND.”’ 


Interesting News from the Dukhobortsi. 
GLovucesteEr, Eng., third of Ninth Mo., 1898, 

Dear Frienp JonatHan E. Raoaps :— 
Our friend Wilson Sturge reached Cyprus on 
Third-day last, the immigrant Dukhobortsi hav- 
ing landed two days earlier. A telegram from 
him yesterday informs us that some two hun- 
dred and seventy of them are settled upon the 
farm of Athalassa, not far from Nicosia, the capi- 
tal; an estate of fifteen hundred and sevent 
ucres, fur which we have just completed the 
agreement in London. The rest of the new- 
comers are temporarily lodged in the public 
garden of Larnaca, I suppose in tents, while 
Wilson Sturge is looking out other pieces of 
land, ete., for them. They are all out of quar- 
antine, and in good health. 

Our committee, which is exclusively composed 
of Friends, will have its hands full in attending 
to the Cyprus immigrants for the moment— 
though we do not forget the other twenty-three 
hundred or so, who are still needing help to re- 
move from Russia. Meantime some other Eng- 
lish and Russian sympathizers have raised a 
sum of about twelve hundred pounds, with 
which they are sending a small party of Duk- 
hobortsi to Canada, in the hope of others soon 
being enabled to follow them. 

Our committee have written a letter to the 
Cyprus immigrants, which was read in the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings yesterday, and satisfaction 
with it was expressed there; though we were 
left at liberty to take this step without submit- 
ting the document to the meeting. I enclose a 
copy of it, and I am thy friend, 

Joun BELLows. 


Isaac Sharp reported the receipt of the re- 
mittance from Philadelphia yesterday. 

A letter has been received from the emigrants 
Which they sent from Constantinople while en 


route for Cyprus. I intended to enclose it, but | 
it is getting somewhat out of date. It expresses 
great thankfulness at the release of the writers 
trom their suffering state. 





COPY OF LETTER SENT TO THE ELEVEN HUN- 
DRED AND TWENTY-NINE DUKHOBORTSI WHO 
HAVE LANDED IN CYPRUS. 

12 BisHopGate, Without, London, E.C., 
Ninth Month 2nd, 1898. 

Dear Friends :—We are rejoiced to learn that 
after many hindrances and difficulties, you have 
safely reached Cyprus. 

We earnestly desire that under the Divine 
blessing you may be enabled to make homes 
for yourselves and your children in the island, 
which we cannot doubt will be the case, as you 
will there be able to reap the fruit of that pa- 
tient endurance and industry which has distin- 
guished you in the past, free from all attempt 
on the part of the rulers, to force you to do 
what your consciences forbid. 

May you be enabled in your new homes to 
keep a conscience void of offence toward God 
and toward man. 

It has been cause for satisfaction and thank- 
fulness to us to be permitted to share in the 
work of your deliverance, and to hold out to 
you the hand of brotherly assistance. 

Strangers as we are in language and race, we 
are brought very near to you in the testimony 
which we both bear against all war as contrary 
to the teaching and example of the Prince of 
Peace. 

We have heard from those who are are ac- 
quainted with your history in the past, of your 
God-fearing lives, of your honest industry, and 
your brotherly sympathy for one another, so 
that we have felt we might safely give to the 
government of the island the heavy pecuniary 
guarantees they have not unreasonably de- 
manded, before permitting your settlement in 
Cyprus, lest you might become chargeable to, 
and a burden npon the other inhabitants. 

We feel we can depend upon your doing 
your part in making the best of the circum- 
stances, in which, as we believe, by the will of 
God, you are now placed. 

We have desired in all the steps we have 
taken on your behalf to be guided by the spirit 
of Truth, the standard to which, we are assured, 
you also desire to bring all your actions, we 
may therefore, both you and we, trust that your 
removal to Cyprus is in the Divine ordering, 
and will be biessed to you. 

We greatly desire to see all your brethren 
who remain in Russia enabled to leave it, and 
with others of your friends we are laboring to 
this end. 

Your example and the encouragement which 
you will be able to give by your endeavors to 
make the best of your new surroundings, will 
greatly help our efforts in this direction. 

We send this letter by the hand of our friend 
and brother, Wilson Sturge, who is now among 
you, and for whom we ask brotherly considera- 
tion and help. 

With the salutation of Christian love, we are 
your friends. 

a 

Work anp Worry.—‘ Studying too hard,” 
“overworked,” are charged with many deaths, 
but, in the majority of cases, most unjustly. 
Trouble kills, but it is a very rare thing for a 
man to think himself to death, unless his thoughts 
are intimately connected with something painful 
and distressing. Study is a boon to the student. 
He would rather study than eat. The greatest 





students have lived long and happily to fourscore 
and beyond. 

Thought is to the brain what exercise is to 
the physical constitution ; it keeps the channels 
of life clear, the blood vessels unobstructed, and 
the vital fluid courses along them, distributing 
newness of life and vigor of action to the latest 
hours of existence, while the want of thought 
brings starvation to the circulation and causes 
man to drivel and sleep in old age—dead as to 
every thing except eating and dozing and cower- 
ing over the fire. 

Men may study hard, and after fifty may 
study with comfort and advantage for five, ten 
or fifteen hours day after day; and if the studies 
are pleasurable, they promote the general well 
being of the system, both physical and mental, 
only if abundant sleep is had, with a regular 
supply of simple and nourishing food, sitting 
down to meals in pleasant moods and allowing 
a good half-hour before study is resumed. 

Many of our literary men die prematurely, 
not from overstudy, but from depressing mental 
states and irregular or excessive eating and 
drinking. It is high pressure and constant ten- 
sion, rather than steady, continuous labor of 
body or mind, which burries multitudes to their 
graves years before their time. With all haste 
there is impatience, solicitude, worry. In the 
present age we fear that every thing is sacrificed 
to “ hurry.” — Publie Health Journal. 

steele 
Correspondence. 

An aged Friend desires to express his apprecia- 
tion of the remark of a minister of another denom- 
ination quoted in the editorial of last week, that 
“‘ whenever he had met with ministers bearing our 
name in recent times the most that he could glean 
concerning their attitude was a disposition to imi- 
tate the ministers of other denominations.” The 
letter continues : ‘“ Oh how the dignity of the Truth 
is belittled by such departures from building on 
the only true foundation, the inward pointings of 
the Spirit of Truth. In a letter from John G., 
Whittier, written only about one month before his 
death, he thus alludes to this trying subject : 

“Tt is a painful sight to see whole Yearly Meet- 
ings going back to the very things which our early 
Friends departed from. I am comforted by the 
belief that the best men of other denominations are 
drawing nearer to the Truth as held by our ances- 
tors, and I know that the falling back of many of 
those who still bear our name is greatly regretted 
by them.—J. G. W.” 

“The truth of this is obvious in the recent re- 
markable, and I think I may say startling proposi- 
tion from the head of the largest standing army in 
the world, the Emperor of Russia, for a Peace Con- 
ference at St. Petersburg of all the nations to con- 
sider the propriety of stopping the increase of war- 
like preparations. It seems like an approach to 
the fulfilment of Cowper’s lines: 

“Such an assembly as Earth saw never, 
Such as Heaven stoops down to see.” 

“With feelings of encouragement let us journey 
on, trusting and believing that righteousness and 
Truth ‘shall cover the earth as the waters cover 
the sea.’ ” 

a & 
Items Concerning the Society. 

John W. Foster, of Westerly, R. I., attended 
Norristown Meeting, Pa., last First-day, being on 
his way with a minute for religious service in the 
Yearly Meetings of Ohio, Western, Iowa and Kan- 
Sas. 





Attention is called by our North Carolina cor- 
respondent, who gave in our last number an ac- 
count of the late Yearly Meeting there to the fact 
that it was in the Yearly, and not in a Monthly 
Meeting, where the views of the speaker adverted 
to were expressed. 





The Boarding School at Westtown is now, thus 
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early in its present term, in good working order, 
with an encouraging feeling manifest among the 
pupils, and an evidence of a firm but kindly hand 
in the discipline and supervision, The tide has 
turned hopefully towards an increase in numbers, 
which are eleven in advance of last year’s roll, 
forty-eight new pupils having been admitted. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep Srates—The Peace Commissioners left 
Washington for New York on the 16th inst. whence 
they sailed the next day for Liverpool on the way to 
Paris. 

According to a special despatch from Washington, 
the Cabinet decided to instruct the Peace Commission 
to demand the cession of the entire Island of Luzon, in 
the Philippines. In the meantime reinforcements are 
to be sent to both Admiral Dewey and General Otis at 
Manila. 

The battleships Oregon and Iowa will be accom- 
panied to Manila by four colliers, a refrigerator and 
supply ship and a distilling ship. It is said at the 
Navy Department that no such perfectly equipped 
naval expedition ever sailed under any flag. The 
squadron will be able to remain at sea for an indefinite 
time. With the addition to his fleet of the two battle- 
ships, Admiral Dewey will have a force only second to 
that of Great Britain in Eastern waters, while on shore 
General Otis will have a more numerous army than 
any European Power save Russia. 

It is said in well informed circles in Washington 
that the real purpose of the President in sending addi- 
tional troops and ships to Manila is to insure the 
Peace Commissioners against any interference in their 
work of disposing of the future of the Philippine Is- 
lands according to their best judgment. 

The Council of the Provisional Government of Cuba 
has issued a manifesto stating that it has been decided 
to call together an assembly, which will determine their 
future course. 

Admiral Schley has advised the Navy Department 
that all the Spanish war vessels have left Porto Rico. 

The output of the coal mines of Wyoming is double 
this year what it was last. 

Two earthquake shocks occurred in Deering, Maine, 
last Seventh-day. The first was felt at 10.45 A. M., last- 
ing seven seconds, followed after an interval of eleven 
seconds by a second shock lasting five seconds. 

Deaths in this city last week were reported to num- 
ber 362, which is 175 less than the previous week and 
one more than the corresponding week of last year. Of 
the foregoing 79 were under one year of age ; 192 were 
males and 170 females ; 54 died of consumption ; 25 of 
cholera infantum; 22 of heart disease ; 20 of old age; 
19 of marasmus; 18 of inflammation of the stomach 
and bowels; 16 of diphtheria ; 15 of typhoid fever 
(8 of these were soldiers); 13 of cancer ; 13 of nephritis ; 
12 from casualties ; 11 of inanition ; 11 of pneumonia; 
10 of apoplexy, and 9 of Bright's disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 98; 4’s reg., 110} a 111}; 
coupon, 1114 a 112}; new 4’s, 127} a 128}; 5’s, 112} 
a 113} ; 3’s, 105 a 106; currency 6’s, 1899, 1024. 

Corron was quiet and xc. lower, in sympathy with 
New York, closing on a basis of 5jc. for middling 
uplands. 

FrEp.—Offerings of spot bran were moderate, and 
the market ruled firm, with a fair inquiry, especially 
for the better grades. Winter, in bulk quoted at $12.50 
a $13.25, and spring, in sacks, at $12.50 a $13.00 per 
ton. 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, 
$2.75 a $3.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.00 a $3.25 ; 
do. do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; Western winter, clear, 
$3.00 2 $3.25; do., straight, $3.25 a $3.50; do., patent, 
$3.60 a $3.80; spring, clear, old, $3.20 a $3.35; do. 
straight, old, $3.90 a $4.15; do., patent, old, $4.20 a 
$4.40; do., do., new $3.65 a $3.85; do., favorite brands, 
old, $4.45 a $4.55; city mills, extra, $2.50 a $2.75; 
do., clear, $3.15 a $3.40; do., straight, $3.40 a $3.55 ; 
do., patent, $3.75 a $4.25. Rye Fiour.—150 barrels 
Pennsylvania at $2.70 a $2.75 per barrel as to quality. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 694 a 69$c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34 a 34}c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 28 a 29c. 

Beer Catrie.— Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 5 a 5kec.; 
medium, 4} a 4jc.; common, 43 a 4c. 

Sureep AND LAmMBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 
44c.; medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 2} a 3}c.; lambs, 6} 
auc. 

Hoas.—Best Western, 6 a 6}c.; others, 5} a 6. 

Fore1IGN—The Pekin correspondent of the London 
Times says : 

“ Despite Lord Salisbury’s declaration that he would 


















































brook no interference from any other Power in the 
Niu Chwang Railway loan contract, he has now yield- 
ed to all the conditions Russia imposed. As a result 
the negotiations with the English syndicate are broken 
off, and those with the Russo-Chinese Bank have been 
resumed.” 

The Spanish Chamber of Deputies adopted the peace 
protocol, and it has received the signature of the Queen 
Regent. 

A dispatch from Madrid says the Spanish Peace 
Commissioners were appointed on the 17th inst. They 
are Montero Rios, President of the Senate, who is 
President of the Commission; General Correo and 
Abarzuza, Villarrutia and Garnica. 

Premier Sagasta on the 14th inst. obtained the Queen 
Regent’s signature to a decree proroguing the Cortes, 
and with it ended a stormy session of the Senate 
A hurricane swept over Southern Spain on the 19th 
inst. Six persons were killed and many injured and a 
number of buildings were destroyed at Seville, and 
eighty-five houses were demolished and many persons 
injured at Guadix. 

The people of Naples are apprehensive regarding 
the eruption of Vesuvius. Streams of lava are spread- 
ing in every direction. Seven new craters have formed 
around the central one. 

The Sultan, of Turkey, has ordered the Military 
Commander in Crete to accede to the demands of the 
British Admiral for disarmament. It is rumored that 
a British force will occupy the town of Candia. 

Reports received in Madrid state that one-third of 
the prisoners of General Aguinaldo have died of bad 
treatment. ; 

The Japanese press is almost unanimous in express- 
ing the hope that the United States will permanently 
retain and govern the Philippine Islands. 

The attempt on the part of Japan to extend her au- 
thority over the savage tribes in the interior of For- 
mosa has caused another rebellion in the island. 

State Department advices show that the general 
election in Japan for members of the Lower House of 
the Diet, returns of which have just been made. result- 
ed in an overwhelming majority for the Constitutional 
party, as the combination held by Counts Ocuna and 
Itagaki is called. 

A dispatch from Pekin, dated Ninth Month 19th, 
says: “A remarkable series of imperial edicts has been 
published during the past few days. The edicts have 
startled the officials, while making favorable impres- 
sion upon the old foreign residents, who are usually 
skeptical as to the practical value of such orders. 

“The most radical edict establishes a postal service 
throughout the empire. In it the Emperor asks the 
people to co-operate with him in making the newly es- 
tablished system a success, assuring them that they will 
thus aid in strengthening the resources of the empire. 

“A fresh edict followed extending practically to 
everybody the right to memorialize the throne, a privi- 
lege heretofore restricted to certain classes. 

“The latest edict commands that monthly accounts 
be rendered to the Government of the receipts and ex- 
— everywhere, and that these accounts be pub- 

ished.” 

A terrible hurricane swept over the Lesser Antilles, 
in the West Indies, on the 11th inst. and caused an ap- 
palling loss of life. 

The hurricane at Saint Vincent began at 8 in the 
morning with a violence exceeding the storm of 1831 
and lasting seven hours. When the wind abated the 
country presented the appearance of a burnt district. 
The loss of life is known to be seventy-five, and esti- 
mated at 300. It is impossible to estimate the destruc- 
tion of property. No estates buildings are standing. 
Three large ships are ashore at the windward. Thou- 
sands are starving and fed at public expense. Immense 
land slips took place at Soufriere, near Trois Rivieres. 

The storm began at Barbadoes at 7 at night, and, 
after lasting nine hours, passed northward. Immense 
damage was done to life and property and crops. One 
hundred and fifty were killed. Two-thirds of the peo- 
ple are homeless. 

The London Daily Chronicle says it has received a 
despatch from Sir William Martin Conway, the cele- 
brated explorer, dated at La Paz, Bolivia, announcing 
his successful attempt of Mount Illimani, one of the 
loftiest mountains of the Bolivian Andes, East Cordil- 
lera, about twenty-five miles east of Ia Paz. 

Sir William Conway says that the ascent of 22,500 
feet occupied five days. On the fourth day the Indians 
cnniegel carry the expedition’s baggage bolted. 

The party suffered great weakness during the last 
hour they were on the summit, but no actual illness. 
Sir William Conway describes the view from the top 
as “astounding.” 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
attend Ohio Yearly Meeting can go and return for 
$15.50—that is, pay full fare, $11.60, to Barnesville, 
and return for $3.90. 
to 23rd, inclusive, and will be good until Tenth Month 
4th, 1898, inclusive. 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
call or address 











Queen Victoria is to arbitrate the boundary dispute 


between Chili and the Argentine Republic. 


Minister Hunter telegraphs the State Department 


that the Presidential election in Guatemala was mark- 
ed by peace, good order and an untrammeled exercise 
of the franchise. Out of 316,500 votes cast Cabrera re- 
ceived all but 564. 


RECEIPTS. 


Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 72. 


Emma Jones, N. J.; Jane G. Smedley, Pa.; Jesse 


Negus, Agent, Ia., for Eliza A. Walker; William R, 
Newbold, Pa.; Elizabeth A. Hodgin, Ia.; M. S. and 
E. P. Allen, N. J.; Jos. Warner Jones, Pa.; William 
Kite, Gtn.; William Kite, Jr., Phila.; Phebe A. El- 
kinton, N. J.; Arnoldi Haight, Canada, $10, for him- 
self, Lydia Clayton, Lydia Moore, Francis Starr and 
Mordecai F. Starr; William Harvey, Agent, Ind., $6, 
for Nancy T. Hadley, Ashley Johnson and Mahlon 
Johnson ; Elizabeth Hunt and for Priscilla Hunt 0.; 
Elhanan Zook, and for Charles Downing, Pa., $3; 
Samuel Williams, N. J.; Sarah D. Allen, Phila.; Jos. 
E. Maule, Phila.; Mary W. Bacon, N. J.; Thomas 
Woolman, Phila. ; Susanna W. Kester, Del.; John D. 
Haines, N. J.; Anna P. Sharpless, M. D., Phila.; A. 
Herford Cooper, Pa., to No. 14, vol. 73; Thomas E. 
Smith, Agent, la., for John Hoge; Lydia H. Moor- 
man, Ia.; Samuel A. Willits, N. 
Fkfd.; William H. Haines, Gtn.; Maria S. Reeve, N. 
J., and for Richardson S. Reeve, Phila. 


J.; Albert L. Hilles, 


sas Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 


appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 
Westrown BoarRpDINnG ScHoo..—Applications for 


the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLL1am F. WickEersHAM, Principal. 


Payments on account of board and tuition, and 


communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 


Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 








Repucep Rates To On10 YEARLY MEETING, via 
Friends desiring to 


Tickets sold Ninth Month 19th 


For tickets call at 833 Chestnut 
For further information 
HoMAS C. Hoaue, West Chester, Pa., 
or JAMES PorreR, 833 Chestnut St., Phila, 


Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi. 


P. R. G., $5; J. & M., $1; Mennonite Congregation, 


Mount Joy, Pa., $12.75; Friends of Paullina, Iowa, 
$20.50; J. J., $20; G.S. G. $5; P. M. L., $10; S.C. 


W., $2; N. M., $1; A. R., $1; Mennonite Congrega- 


tion, Souderton, Pa., $25 ; Do. at Doylestown, Pa., $19.- 
40; Do. at Blooming Glen, Pa. ; $23.75; Do. at Plain, 


Pa., $12; Do. at Deep Run, Pa., $24; Do. at Kulps- 


ville, Pa., $7. Total subscription to Ninth Month 20th, 


2,311.35. 
’ 
Wa. Evans, Treas., 252 S. Front St., Phila. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ meeting-house, Chester, Pa., 
on the twenty-seventh of Fourth Month, 1898, GrorGE 
A. KEELY to BEULAH ELMA SHARPLESS, daughter of 
Townsend Sharpless, of Waterville. 

——, at Friends’ meeting-house, Chester, Pa., on the 
eighteenth of Fifth Month, 1898, ELiis BAkKER to 
EvizaBetu W. Jones, daughter of Joseph W. Jones, 
of Middletown, Pa. 





Diep, at his home near Harrisville, Ohio, on the 
eighth of Eighth Month, 1898, Parker HALL, in the 
seventieth year of his age ; a beloved member of Har- 
risville Particular and Short Creek Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. Having contracted measles he was con- 
tined to bed the first time in his life. Just two weeks 
later his lifeless form was borne to its last resting place. 
We have the consoling evidence that his purified spirit 
was prepared for one of the many mansions, Owing 
to the difficulty of breathing. but few of his last pre- 
cious words were understeod, but all seemed “ bright 
and clear.” “ Blessed are the merciful ; for they shall 
obtain mercy.” 


WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street 
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